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Lifegiver as an epithet of the Saviour, and trace its Mesopo- 
tainia-n origin. 1 Without wanting in the slightest degree to deny 
the obvious fact that the conception of Life plays a considerable 
role in the Indo-Irauian religious foundations of Gnostic specula- 
tion and religion, a fact which has besides been emphasized by 
the writer in an earlier work 2 , we conclude in this connexion 
that it is only in Mesopotamian religion (with its offshoots in 
Canaanite and Israelitic mythical ideas*) that we find the religious 
ideas of Life developed into a coherent complex of mythical 
images expressed in concrete symbols from everyday life, such 
as garden, tree, water, house, gate etc. 

1 See below ch. X. 

1 See Widengren, Religionens viirld p. 360, 365. 

3 That the term and idea of Life are very impressive religious symbols in 
the ancient Near East, has been emphasized by 8. A. Cook in his Notes to the 
third edition of Robertson Smith, Religion of tin' Semites, pp. 655 ff. 

As an additional remark we may add two references. So e.g. it is said: 
"Adam was set at the gate of Life ', James, The Apocryphal Aeir Testament 
p. 184 Book of the Resurrection of Christ ; and further "the gate of Life" is 
mentioned in Phillips, Tlie Doctrine of Addai p. 10 (transL, p. (text). 



CHAPTER II. 




The Evil Power. 

The description of the Evil Power, the Prince of Darkness 
as civen in Fihrist had attracted the attention of Kessler. and 
had alreadv by him been compared with the appearance of 
Tiamat and other chaos-powers in Mesopotamian ^thologv. 
The relevant passage in the picturesque description of al-Uadlm 
runs as follows. 

M J>^ dU3 ^ And from this dark earth Saltan 

came into existence ... his head 
like the head of a lion, and his 
body like the body of a dragon, 
and his wings like the wings of a 
bird, and his tail like the tail of a 
great fish, and his four feet like 
hI^jJI the feet of reptiles. 2 
Fliigel, Mani text p. 53, transl. p. 86 = 
al-Nadim, al-Fihriet p. 329. 
The very composite appearance of the Dark Power _recursiB 
the Coptic texts now available. There are m ^ *g*J 
two passages confirming the impressive picture of Fihrist yu. 
7 30 34-312 and p. 77:20-78:3. Their mutual relations 
have been analvzed by Bohlig, to whose investigation we may 
ie fer .' We ma/ add that there is also in the Coptic psalms an 

M VI col 250 the word dauabb ought to be understood as a ^translation 
,1938) p. 15. 
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occasional reference to "this lion-faced dragon", nixp«jti. « n^Mtrvi 
(Psalm-Book II p. 57: 18). 

Brandt has pointed out the close resemblance between this 
conception of the Evil Principle and the corresponding account 
of the Ruler of the Dark given by the Mandaean Ginza. 1 
S:-:sr=: nUTC fl ntrt His head that of a lion, his body 

sp-'T rizrsw K tffCfi r.E:S3 that of a dragon, his wings those 
.S^sns 1 :^ fnCpVl n" of an eagle, his flanks those of a 
tortoise, his hands and feet those 
of a beast. 
Lidzbarski, Ginza p. 278: 19 — 21 = 
Peterniann, R. Ginza p. 280: 2 — 3. 

It is not difficult to trace this symbol of a composite monster 
back to ancient Mesopotamian times. The latest researches in 
the different types of the dragon in Mesopotamian art affords 
us various illustrations of an iconographic pattern very closely 
approaching the account given in Manichaean and Mandaean 
literature. °For the most part, this monster has the head or the 
mouth of a lion, it has wings like a bird, its body is that of a 
dragon, and its conventional name in scientific literature is for 
that reason the "winged dragon". 2 In return we have to note a 
slight deviation in so far that its feet seem to be not those of 
reptiles, but those of a bird of prey. More rarely to be met with 
is the idea that the dragon has a lion's paws. 3 Of course there 
are dragons in the glyptic art of Mesopotamia showiug the feet 
of reptilia, but the winged dragon does not seem to be provided 
with them. This insignificant difference may, however, be disposed 
of in view of the value of the pattern exhibited in the art of 
Mesopotamia. And we may add that already Ti'amat in the Epic 
of Creation is clearly distinguished by the characteristics of a 
dragon, even if not especially a winged one, a fact coinciding 
with. the relevant data of art. 4 

1 See Brandt, Mandaische Schriften, p. 226. 

* As such it is listed by Frankfort. Cylinder Seals, General Index. 

* The text BE XXIX 1 No. 4:3 has: "the vhimgal with lions paws, a 
giant cricket with wings outspread", quoted by van Buren, Dragon in Ancient 
Mesopotamia, Or 15 U946, p. 17. 

* For the data belonging to the history of Mesopotamian art, see van 
Buren, Or 15 1948) pp. 4, 9 f., 17, 34 ff. 
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According to Mani, the Principle of the Dark, before trying 
to invade the realm of Light, perceived from a distance that 
there was "something pleasant". 1 The Dark was thus possessed 
by a longing for Light, which eventually resulted in an attempt 
at securing the dominion over the kingdom of Light. 

With this motif we may compare a passage from an old 
Mesopotamian myth where the evil principle, the Storm God Zu, 
feels a desire for the highest power when seeing the emblems of 
the sovereignty. 

ip-sit D En-lil-u-tu ina-at-ta-la His eyes behold the exercise of Enlil- 

i-M-Sm shi P' 
a-gi-e be-lu-ti-sii na-al-ba-as the crown of his sovereignty, the 

ilu-ti'su robe ot his divinit y- 

dup simdti [ilu-tijiu D Zu The tablets of destinies of his divinity 

it-ta na tal-ma beholds again and again. 

it ta-na-tai ma a-bi ill ilu And as he beholds again and again 

j^ju the father of the gods, the 

god of Der, 

uksu D En-Ul-u ti is-sa-bat he conceives in his heart a desire 
' i-na Ub-bi-su for Enlilship. 

CT XV PI. 39:5—11, transl. Heidel, Babylonian Genesis 
p. 122, KB VI: 1 P- -i6. 2 

The essential point in this comparison is the desire for power 
over the heavenlv world felt by the evil principle, and his sub- 
sequent attempt at securing for himself the supreme control over 
the universe. When Zu has succeeded in snatching the tablets 
of destiny the immediate step to be taken by the gods is, of 
course, that of recapturing these tablets. In order to carry out 
this task, several gods are asked to go and fight the evil power 
Zu One after another declines the proposal, holding himself 
not a match for the terrible adversary, until at last Marduk 
apparently undertakes to recover the powerful symbol. In the 

^eeTMitchell, Ephraims Prose Refutations I p. LX, text p. 64: 10-12 
» "f nl bip" s the term designating supreme rulership among the gods. 
Enlil is the god of D*. written Dur-an-ki, see however Heidel, Babylon^ 

Ge "?l P e iSdeT, Baoyl^an Genets, P . 125. Marduk is actually styled "the 
cue who crushed the skull of Zu", Hehn BA V p. 309:5. 
3—46524 Geo Widengren 
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Manichaean system the Father of Greatness meets the emergencies 
of the rise of Darkness by calling into existence various emana- 
tions bv whom at last the Dark is overcome and equilibrium 
restored in the world. We will later have to analyze the re- 
semblances between Marduk going out to fight the Power of 
Evil and the Manichaean Primal Man descending for his combat 
with the Ruler of Darkness. 

When speaking of the cosmological beliefs of Mani we may 
also refer to the curious notion that the conquered satellites of 
the Ruler of the Dark, the so called Archons, are chained and 
put in certain places in the heavens. This their being put in 
chains (or crucified) and placed in the skies is apparent from 
the texts. 1 

Now, this mythical conception of the conquered gods having 
their places in heaven allotted to them seems to have its ultimate 
origin in an old Mesopotamian theologoumenon which has acquired 
a literary form in the Babylonian Epic of Creation. When Marduk 
has vanquished Ti'iimat, Kingu, and their followers, he does not 
kill anyone of them except Kingu (whom he has taken prisoner) 
unless we include Ti'amat, who was however killed already in 
open battle. After his victory Marduk slays Kingu as a vicarious 
sacrifice for all the other gods in conformity to his words: 

ar-nu-ui-Su lu-u-Sa-aS-Sd-a pa- I will make him bear his punishment 
Sdhi-iS tus-ba in order that you may sit in peace. 

Enuma Elish VI: 26, transl. Heidel, 
Babylonian Genesis p. 35. 2 

After having thus executed Kingu, Marduk proceeds to dispose 
of the conquered deities in the following manner: 

"Marduk Sar-ri Hi u-za-i-iz Marduk, the king of the gods, divided 
Sa D A-nun-na-ki gim-rat-su- the totality of the Anunnaki on 
>ih e-liS u Sap-US high and below. 

1 One has to compare Theodore bar KOnay, Pognon, Coupes Mandaites 
p. 128 f., CSCO Scriptores Syri Ser. II Vol. 66 p. 316 (= Cumont, Recherehes 
I p. 36) with Acta Archelai ch. 8 ed. Beeson p. 11:6. Cf. Bnrkitt, Religion of 
the Manichees p. 28 f.; I'olotsky, Manirhaismns col. 254. 

1 The word arnu is a complex conception including both punishment and 
sin, see Widengren, Psalms of Lamentation p. 175. 
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u-ad-di a na D A-nim te-re-tuS He appointed (them) to Anu to 

na-sa-ru watch his decrees, 

5X60 ina Sam? u-ki-in a na 300 he placed in the heavens as a 
ma-sar-tu watch. 

Enuma Elish VI: 39—42, transl. Heidel, 
Babylonian Genesis, p. 37 - 1 

The Aramaic term corresponding to massartu is mattartu. In 
Mandaean literature this word plays a great part in the con- 
ception of the soul s ascent after death in passing through the 
heavenlv spheres. During its ascension, its massiqla, the soul, 
has to "pass several mattarata, watch-houses. The soul carrying 
the heavenly letter 2 arrives at such a watch house, according to 
a description given in the Liturgies. 

STCC" 1 : srnSE The soul flies and goes away, 

srr Sirr^sr-JXr- sra':S until it arrived at the watch-house 

of the Seven. 

gypfVfi srcrsr an The chief customers who saw it 
fp-flyp srr-:ST£ were whispering and saying: 
jjj.-pj.-;. -soq "Who wrote the letter, 

' s _ ;rs; . = 7ina ETVSn of which no man knew its secrecy?" 

Lidzbarski, Mandaische Liturgien p. 112:8—10. 

There are many watch-houses, for they are often mentioned 
in the plural, mattarata. In one of the songs of Left Gin za they 
are called the watch-houses of the sun, the moon, the fire the 
Seven and that of Ruha (Lidzbarski, Ginza pp. o2o ff.). lnis 
cannot have been the original conception for, as Bousset con- 
tends the Watch-houses must from the outset have been under- 
stood' as the spheres of the planets. 3 The soul crying for help 
when passing these obstacles in its way is met by its own higher 
Ego, who brings it safely to its goal, the terminus of its massiqta 

~T^Tafter the new material pnblished by Ebeling MAOG XII 4 and 

v Soden ZA 47 (1941—42) p. 3. , 

' • For the conception of the heavenly letter see Reitzenste.n, Das tramsche 

Erloxungsmysterium pp. 67 ff. 

» See Ronsset Die Religion der Mandiier, Theol. Rundseh. 20 a»l«, 
p. 197 f. See also Schon Pedersen, Bidrag til en analyse af de mandaetske 
skri/ter pp. 122 ff. 
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(Lidzbarski, Ginza. p. 527: 17 — 18). The Mandaean Saviour de- 
scending to save Adam, i.e. Mankind 1 , also passes the watch- 
houses on his way downwards, and again, when returning to his 

celestial home, he destroys these mattarata. 

ZSCrsb nrp-'ES (ff'trcn SW-X TT2 I made Adam go out from the 

world of the evil ones, 
.nr T r"7X s:"SC tBrt £13 byi and made him pass by every 

abominable image. 
tTOnei UPtKn snln: The light of the evil ones I made 

dark 

■pnbna \ VtnK B KKHb '|WPTBiaaarfl and crushed all their watch- 
houses. 

Lidzbarski, Ginza p. 530:16 — 19 = 
Petermann, L. Ginza p. 92:9 — 11. 

As to the fettering of the Archons we may adduce a passage 
from a historical legend. 

ip-iu pi-i-su ik-kammu-ii Hit On the utterance of his mouth the 

vak-ru-tu hostile gods were fettered, 

lab Su ar(?)su-tu dressed in dirty (garments). 

Assur 13955 Obv. 26 = ZA 42 (1934) p. 50:26. 

The resemblance with the Manichaean myth seems rather 
striking. 

Another characteristic detail in Manichaean cosmological ideas 
is the creation of the universe out of the vanquished evil powers. 2 
This whole complex of creation conceptions is strongly reminiscent 
of the corresponding Babylonian ideas in Enftwa Elish Tablets 
V — VI, for there it is described how Marduk creates the universe 
out of the slain Ti'amat, and man out of her consort Kingu. 
A most significant difference, of course, must also be noted. 
According to the whole tenor in Mani's system, it was completely 
impossible for him to imagine that man had been created by the 

1 For this identification see Reitzenstein, Das iranische Erlbsungsmysterium 
pp. 35, 47 ff.; Kraeling, Anthropos ami Son of Man p. 63 f. 

* See Cnraont, Recherches I pp. 25 ft".; Bnrkitt, Religion of the Manichers 
pp. 27 ft*.; I'olotsky, Manirhdismus col. 254. 
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Good Power; no, that must be due to the activity of the Evil 

Principle. 1 . 

The much discussed term Archon(s) met with in the Mani- 
chaean accounts of creation is a Greek loanword, for the Syriac 
Lk±s>H or ^oa*l, pi. L£J<"'»? derives from the Greek apx^v. 2 The 
same word occurs in the Acts of Thomas. In one of the Sinaitic 
fragments we read about Jesus, the Saviour. 



oo»»Uo a-o^Ai ooai-! il nV .».o 



This, whom when the terrible 
sovereign and the armies with 
him saw they held their peace, 
and he trembled and asked Him 
who He was and what was said 
of Him, and He did not make 
known to him the truth, because 
truth is not found in him. 



Studia Sinaitica IX p. 30 col. b 1. 5 ff. 
Acts of Thomas ch. 143. 

It seems rather significant that, whereas the technical term 
UL^H is found in the fragments from Sinai, which apparently 
conTain a text less purged from Gnostic elements than those 
edited by Bedjan and Wright, the standard Syriac text m the 
editions of Bedjan and Wright instead of gives the term 

UaA^ and has changed "terrible", JL~?. into feared . 

thus' obtaining the meaning: "whom the Enemy when he saw 
Him feared ', which completely alters the sense of the whole 
passage. The bearing of this section, as its original purport 
appears in the Sinaitic fragments, shows Jesus on His passing 
through the celestial spheres ruled by the mighty and terrible 



» Cf the violent protestations by Aphrem against the conception that man 
is created I The Evil Principle, see e.g. Mitchell, Prose Refuta- 

tions I p. XXXI. Recherches I pp. 54 ff.; Bnrkitt, 

• Concern-ng th A chon ^ ^ ^ 

f/'T ° f ' he J£Zl f /or the Archons in the New Test, see e.g. Dibelius, 
II Index s. v. *° 92 s R e it Z enstein, Das iramsche 

Die GeistcrveU to ^^^^^ £cX JJnters. , i. IgnatUtsoriefen 
Erlbsungsmysterium p. 235 f., scnner, jm» y v 

pp. 5 ff. 
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Archon, and questioned by him as to His identity and business. 1 
Obviously the revision of the Syriac text has been carried out 
with a view to removing the scandalizing effect caused by the 
notion of the terrible Archon. 2 

The Archons, as is well known, play a considerable role as a 
technical term in the Gnostic writings in Greek and Coptic 
languages, and there can be no doubt but that Mani has taken 
over this religious term which, as we have shown, had already 
gained a firm footing in Syriac as a special technical word in 
the writings of the Gnostics, a fact attested by its occurrence 
in the Syriac of Thomas. That the Archons are of no small im- 
portance in the Gnostic systems of the West, is perfectly con- 
spicuous, and we need not go into details in this respect.' 

The question as to from where Mani has got the term Archon(s) 
is thus to be answered in such a way that the term Archon(s) 
was very wide-spread in Gnostic circles, both Greek and Syriac 
speaking, and that this word was a common loanword not only 
in Syriac, but in many other dialects of Aramaic. 4 Thus every- 
thing speaks for the solution proposed here: Mani has found the 

1 This scene is a common one in Gnostic writings, see e. g. Jonas, Gnosts 
und spatantiker Geist, p. 208, with his reference to Origen C. Cels. VI 31: on 
this conception cf. also Anz, Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung des Gnostizinmus 
p. 11 ff 

' As is often the ease, the Greek text has preserved the technical term 
giving 6 apy.wv in this passage, see ed. Bonnet p. 260: 13. 

* See 1-eisegang, Die Gnosis Index s. v. Archon and Archonten. In Fislis 
Sophia a special activity is assigned to the Archons, who are mentioned many 
times; see Index to the translation by Schmidt, KoptischGnostische Schriften, 
Index s. v. Archonten. 

4 The same may hold true also in the case of the Greek word p&Xo; used 
by Mani as ijno\o->. When Bnrkitt says, "the name of the Bolus, now 
attested in the Syriac of Ephraim, cannot have come from anything but a Greek 
source, it suggests to us that Mani drew his inspiration from the West, as 
much as, if not more than, from the East around him" Religion of the Manichees 
p. 67 ; this conclusion would seem to be entirely unwarranted. Firstly we must 
observe that in his refutation Aphrem says that the guilty Souls "are found like 
dregs in the midst of that which they call BOLOS" (Mitchell, Ephraim s I'rose 
Refutations I p. LXXII, and II p. 236 Corrigenda, Bnrkitt, op. cit p. 66); we 
ought to note that Aphrem says "which they stressed by me' call BOLOS",an 
expression which per se does not imply the statement that Mani himself used 
this word. Secondly, if it be admitted that even Mani might well have used 
this Greek term, nothing could forbid us to assume that he had found this 
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Greek term as a common loanword in Syriac in the techmcal 
meaning given it by the Gnostics and possessing the same sig- 
nificance as the indigenous Syriac word. 1 Nothing can conce^ 
ably be adduced in order to prove that Mam has borrowed this 
term and the notion connected with it from any Greek source. 
The word Archon, we conclude, is thus altogether unsuitable for 
scholars wishing to prove the dependence of Mam on Greek 

literature and culture. 

Mesopotamian as to its origin is certainly as Cumont has 
long ago observed, the locality of the two hostile powers. While 
the En-don, of Light dominates in the North the East, and 
he West Darkness holds as its dominion the South. According 
to Sumero-Accadian cosmological conceptions, the gods have their 
habitation in the North, whereas the South is the nether world 
and the abode of the demons. 3 

That moreover, the general cosmological pattern including 
the seven planets (here as well as in Mandaean literature con- 
caved of as evil beings*) and the twelve gates of heaven (met 



^uuting as . j— ^ is^rartfurr. 

Thirdly, it ought to be emphas,zed that OXWX-X , diale0ts 7u the fcrm 
Joau-word not only in Syriac but also ,n other «■ ' *J mrterbuc h 
- . z see Dalman, Aram. Xeuhebr. Vorterbuch i. p. 50 a, Le»y, 

Index .. v. U&f- T ° tbe **V b . tne origina l Mesopotamian technical 
which can accordingly be * jJ^JJ m Accadian, we may add, 

term for what is expressed >n Greek as »PX°'-«. 

we meet with the ^^+~^2ZZZ1m also in Accadian 
term is thus only a form in the plural. MMMni, but ferffantt. 

even if we have not yet th^oome = ^ additAo I , 61 n. 2. 

For the ^TTiJjZZS * the very passage of the Act, of Thomas 
We may add that ,ou fa 143 in the sinaitic frag- 

with which we have been ^""^^j^ie, = BMK. Sfcei*** I* 
ments. see Home M*. * P- * » * jj-g^ „ p 33 j 12 _ ed. 
p. 30 the last line; lb. p. 226 a 1. n, a 

Wright p. •** !• «*• 

» Cf Cumont, Recherches II p. 111. 
. » Cf. Camont, Recherches II p § 164 . Entstehu1>g de r manichaischen 

• As correctly observed by Schefte o Rook of Enoch 

Religion, pp • * f ° ^ Apostatized and evil powers, io. p. H. 

18: 13 ff. 21: 3) the planets are depicted a 1 
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with also in Mandaean writings 1 ) is a Mesopotamian inheritance 
in Manichaeism, goes without saying. The astronomical-astro- 
logical ideas prevalent in Manichaean literature are, however, to 
be understood as belonging to the generally accepted interpreta- 
tion of the universe, even if originally propagated by Mesopo- 
tamian theologians and astrologers. 2 At the time of Mani's ap- 
pearance it is highly improbable that any specific Mesopotamian 
local colouring was to be felt in these conceptions except that 
the names remained the old Mesopotamian. 3 

1 Curiously enough not observed by Scheftelowitz who, on the other hand, 
points ont that they are met with in Enoch 72: 2 ff.; 75: 4 If. 

* See the standard work by Cumont, Aairology and Religion. 

' For the Syriac names of the planets see Jensen, Kosmologie pp. 134 ff. 



CHAPTER III. 



The Combat and the Rebels. 

Mani taught that when the ruler of Darkness, the rex teue- 
brorum as he is called in the Western tradition, made his assault 
on the fiealm of Light he was opposed by the Primal Man, 
armed, or clothed, in his Five Light-Elements. The Primus Homo 
is thus said to be "like a man who dresses himself in armour 
for battle (Theodore bar Konay ed. Pognon p. 127: 19— 20= CSCO 
Script. Syr. II 66, p. 314: 1 f.). According to the description of 
the fight given in Fihrist (Flugel, Mani, text p. 54, transl. p. 87 f.= 
Fihrist ed. Flugel p. 329) the Primordial Man and the King of 
the Dark (here called the Primordial Devil, 'iblis al-kadim) fought 
for a long time, but then the First Man was conquered. 

This battle has its Mesopotamian counterpart in the combat 
between Marduk and Ti'amat. There is a moment in this fight 
which is of special interest in this connexion. 

it-U-ma be-lum kab-lu-us ti-wa- The lord approached to look 
' 'wa-ti i-barri into the heart of Ti amat, 

sa D Kin-gu ha-'iri-sa i-'se-'e-a vie- (and) to see the plan of Kingu, 

ki-su ner spouse. 

i-na-at-tal-ma e-H ma-lak-su He looketh up and is then con- 

fused in his plan, 
sa-pi-ih te-masu-ma si-ha-ti ip- distracted is his mind and dis- 

ttLgu ordered his action. 

d ilu ri-su-Su a-U-ku i di-su Likewise the gods, his helpers, 

who were marching by his side, 
imuru-[ma] kar-da a-sa-ri-du ni- when they saw the valiant hero 

tim-un i-k their vision became blurred - 

Emima Elish IV 65-70, Heidel, Babylonian Genesis p. 29. 

The question in this case is: who is confounded? Marduk or 
Kingu? The latest translator, A. Heidel, thinks that it is Kmgu 



